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ABSTRACT 

The Educational Priorities Panel (EPP) conducted a 
mail survey of New York City school library staff, a telephone survey 
of community school districts, .and an analysis of budget and payroll 
data for library services. Additionally, two member agencies, the 
Citizen's Committee for Children and the Women's City Club, undertook 
a cooperative study on school library services. Findings from the 
various efforts are offered in this report, which focuses on: current 
school library services in the New York City public schools; 
expenditures for library materials and how they compare withy national 
trends (46* 'of the schools in the community, school districts reported 
having no funds available to purchase new materials ) ; and the current 
situation of library staff (budget figures indicate t&at 80% of the 
elementary schools do nt>t have -a certified teacher assigned to the 
library). The various ^ surveys indicate a low' priority for library 
programs in the elementary schools and an even lower priority for 
library services for the lowest grades." Following a" brief discussion 
of the impact of this low priority, the report' recommends that funds 
be earmarked for litorary materials; that an additional appropriation 
of $70,000 per district be made for the 32 community school districts 
to hire trained staff )\ and that all funds for both .staff and 
materials should be contingent on (1) a maintenance of effort by 
districts; and (2) the development of a' district-wide plan. (THC) v 
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INTERFACE. 3ta?f 
£5! Park Avenue Souin 
> N»W VOtk NY <001Q 



"All children can learn." "The Educational Priorities panel has 

■ v. , 'i. 

worked persistently to keep that aaxia as a guiding force in the 
New York" City public schools, flowever, we isuet also constantly face 
the stark reality that all children don't learn in our schools. 

In fact, not all of our students even learn how to read, and 
■anymore fail to saster the rudiments of science, -math, his tor y^ 1 
governaent, or literature before' leaving school. During the current 
school year , $360 million was ^invested in remedial reading and 
aath courses for the thousands of students who continue to fall 
behind. However, while expending these funds, the Board &f Education 
and the city .budget-fraaers have^neglected one critical sourcs of 



both motivation and assistance ' for students — the school library. 
Effective use of school library resources > the EPP believes, sight 
have helped to prevent much of the failure In the first instance/ 
An allc^ation'^gpnly $5 million in this year's budget could provide 
vastly increased -levels of materials, staff and student access for 

New York City's public school libraries. • , 

' t - 

School libraries were an easy target for retrenchment in 1975 

'A e ' ' - • 

and 1976* Annual allocations to purchase new books were suspended* 
School librarians, now licensed as teachers of library, are legally 
aan^at^^^^^^E .state only for middle and secondary schools,. 
Elementaryracwjol libraries seemed expendable, at a- time when the 

choice was between the librarian and a .classroom teacher* However , 

* * 
the fiscal crisis has passed and be*en resolved. In fact, a* decade 



> 
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is easily long enough for an event to become history. By this time*, 
there are probably, school libraries that* have purchased books 
describing New York's brush with bankruptcy. Unfortunately, those 
schools are not likely to_be in New York City, where so-called 
s "temporary" reductions have become standard operating procedures 



for school libraries. 
V 
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Library Mandates 

What is th# current status of school library services? Abysmal 
by any standard. The Educational Priorities Panel conducted a sail 
survey of school library staff, a telephone survey of community 

* s 

.school districts, and an analysis of budget and payroll data for*' 
library services. Irr addition, two member agencies, Citizen's 
COflotittee for Children and the Women 1 s City Club, have undertaken - 
a* cooperative study on school library services and have shared 
their preliminary findings with the EPP. Finally, the members of 
the York City School Librarians Association have offered 
invaluable information and assistance. 

Are -there school library services today in the New York City 
public schools? There is an attempt at compliance with state 
education law and regulations, _Ali secondary schools taust have a 
certified school library media specialist. The number of periods 
•per day of services fs" based on enrollment. If the school has fewer 
than 500 students, a full-time librarian is not required. A similar 
graduated Requirement exists for the number of titles aval lab 1$ in 
the library. Although there must be a library in every elementary 
school, no library personnel are required. However, there must be 

' ' V, ( 
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t an "adequate complement to the instructional progjrasu* There -"is no 

■ * * 

discussion in the regulations of the quality or currency of the 

titles in eleaentary school libraries. 

#* ^ * 

Library Materials t 

^ Expenditures £br materials are difficult to verify. They are* 
not itemised separately In the budget* in th£ community school 
districts the principal tieci&es hovr much of a school's limited 
resburces for all suspires will be allocated for the library. In 
the high sdhools, there is a discrete, minimal allocation for 
library books, According to the results of our survey of school 
library personnel , the following picture may be drawn: 



Library Materials Allocations '84-85 
« Minimum MaximuriE Average 

t 

-Elementary School , \ 0 £ 3,500 § 419 

(38 of 73 responding) 

Intermediate School * y 0 ( 6,400 # , 1,055 

(8 of 16 responding) * 

Junior High School 0 4,500 /\J 91 

( 1 3 or 38/ responding) v , 

High School t & $2,100 12,00& 6,401 

V' ■ 

The average allocation for elementary schools is 54£ per student, 

•and high school expenditures are still only $2 per student. 

How do these expenditures compare with national trends? The 

School Library Journal (May 1985) has just "released the results of 

a national study, * Expenditures for Resources in School Library ' 
9 f / 

Medina Center* FY 83-84. Average expenditures for books, periodi- 
cals and audio-visual materials nationally far outstrip those in 
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the city* Elementary schools ipend nine times more than t$ew York / 

. . • . ■ ■ . ■ . • . / 

City Schools , middle schools spend five times taore f and high schools 

\ • / 
spend one arid' & half times as much. However, Hew York City high 

) 

schools tend to h^ve larger enrollments than nationally, where/ per 



pupil expenditures for school libraries average more than $9 J In 
> the Northeast region I spending for school library materials averages 



v • 
$11/247*78 per school or $17*82 per pupil, almost nine times the 

* " ■ ' J 

level of expenditures in Mew York City high schools and 33 times 

elementary school expenditures. / * 



New York Cit£ National 



Sl-eaentary School ' $ 419 $3,798.01 

- • ^\ 

Intermediate School \ 1/055 

' . > 5,603.90 . 

Junior High School 791 * 

*, Sigh School , 6,401 9,475.93 

. ■ ■ > 

The most striking response to the survey was that to the 
question, "What is the greatest need regarding library seryices in 
your* school? * The unanimous response f rdm those who actually work 
in school libraries (where such personnel exist) was "Money for 
materials t K . „ 

Changes in library materials* have ^poved to make them both 
more and less expensive. Obvious iy t pocketbooks and »paper backs 
and the availability "of better-made sof tcover boqks can expand a 
library *s standard offerings* On the other han4> new media < par- 

ticularly video and computer sdf tware are now available in wealthy 

\ • - - f.' 

school districts and should *b^ available in, New York* City public^ . 

i 
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school libraries. The push for excellence demands up-to-date 
science, math and social stuELies reference and research materials, 
TSie capl for state -of'- the -art technology is constantly in the 
headlines. Along with all of the other national commissions, the 
National Coamission on Libraries and Information Science urges that 
"secondary Schools Must have school library -^dia services of a 
strohg quality** / * ; ***** 

From our sample f in 46 percent of the schools in th^ community 
school districts, there were^fto funds available to purchase nev 
materials — no magazines, no books, no periodicals, no up-to-date 
reference materials, no audio-visual materials* Also, it Is 
important to realize that this figure dbes not reflect the full 
.extent of the problem, since surveys would not be returned from a . 
school that had either no staff _ in the library at all or had no 
library program . H ' m 

library Staff - , 

What is the situation regarding personnel? The New York City 
public schools ^ budget identifies expenditures of $15.3 million for 
school libraries for 504 positions this year* This. is a reductidta 
of ,31 positions since FY 1980, and a decrease of 266 or more 4 than 
one- third since before the fiscal crisis. 

According to the Division of Personnel; in the 1934-85, school 
year, there were 293 licensed secondary teachers of library to 
cover £90 intermediate, junior and high schooAf, and there were 17* 



* We question this figure since out** mail survey identified 29 
licensed librarians in just the schools responding which ,were 
those most likely to have a .licensed teacher of library. 
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elementary school teachers of library working in their licensed 

' >4 * 

area for 61 1 elementary scheme. According to the modified budget, 
there were 177 individuals assigned 'to junior high/intermediate 
school libraries and 212 positions assigned in the high schools* 
Hot all of these 389 individuals are licensed as teachers of library. 
Although 11$ positions are allocated for elementary Library services, 
few of these are licensed librarians* Licensed or not, 115 indivi- 
duals do not cover even one-fifth (18.8%) of the fclesentary schools* 
Our district survey, with 18 districts responding (56y response 
rate), identified only seven elementary-Schools which definitely 
had a full-ti^e licensed librarian. Xt should be noted that one 
reason for the poor response rate and the "soft* data available 
from the districts was due to the fact that responsibility -for 
school library services is Rarely fixed. Xt is difficult to iden- 

tify an individual who ifc familiar with these programs, or the 

' •■ . - ' * * 

lack' of them. * i 



lAbrary Ose , 

v- 

With this leyel of personnel, what type of services are avaii- 

6 * 

>le in the schools? First some brief background information. As 
^ — * s 

noted above, school librarians are fully licensed teachers, teachers 



of library. In ordpr to become licensed, they must have completed 
36 semester hours in library science plus 12 semester hours in 
education, and passed the appropriate Board of Examiners exara. 
X^teachers of * library, in an elementary school, they may, teach 
up to twenty periods each* week. Teachers of library havie the same 
administrative duty assignments, lunch time, and preparation periods 
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as all other teachers in the scho<?I ; however, their maximum teaching 
load la reduced* The clear rationale is to provide time for pro- 4 
t essional activities related to the* library program, including the 
administrative and clerical duties required to run the library, 
opening the library for general use; consulting with teachers dn 
appropriate materials for class assignments, etc. similarly, 
teachers of library in secondary schools cannot be given adminis- 
trative assignments, reserving that tine for the library program* 
Because of their- limited teaching load, teachers of library are 

r 

more "expensive" than a regular teacher who can "cover" more 
student-hours per day. , In an elementary school, where no specific 
state mandates pertain, the library is often the site for super- 
vising classes while the regular t!eacher is scheduled for a > 
preparation period or an administrative duty assignment, i.e., 
class coverage. This coverage can be provided by either a * 
"floating" or "cluster" teacher or a teacher of library, though 
the cluster teacher is* allowed to cover more classes. 
i The result JLn many elementary schools is that the library 
is indeed opeft, b\jt, unfortunately, more often t^an not, it is 
just the backdrop to study hall or an assignment that could be % 
given in any ciassrc&m/ 'Poo often,* the cluster teachers are un- 
trained and inexperienced in teaching library skills, selecting 
books, or exploring the^fdmources of the library with, children. 
Even when a teacher of library is assigned to "class coverage, they 
are hindered because they have no time to meet with the regular 
classroom teacher to discuss ,the subject area curricula and recent 



assignments or to dd? joint planning. Finally, since tjle library 

i 
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is continuously filled, it is unavailable for general use by stu- H 
dents, whether to find a book for recreational reading/ to look up 
the answer to a question , or to work on an assignment. *; 

Obviously, many teachers move past these obstacles to develop 
library programs. Many cluster teachers ddtuse coverage periods- 
to teach library skills. They put in axtra time and they draw on 
other resources. Too often, however^ libraries have become crowed 
classrooms? and the library program is gone. , 

Haw prevalent is the ^problem? Budget figures would indicate 
that a full 80 percent of the elementary schools do not even have 
a teacher assigned to the library , regardless of license* This 



figure, as mentioned, does not reflect all of the teachers who 
provide coverage in the library * setting* Howeve?V our ? various 
surveys indicate a low priority for libraz^y programs iii the, elomen- 
tary schools an4, ait even lower priority for services for students 
in th* lowest grades* In addition, districts which are overcrowded 
(particularly Community School Districts 6, 10, 17, 1 8 and 24) 
have long since converted the^r libraries to f class rooms* Although 
Considerably more than 20 percent of elementary schools have 
libraries which are open and staffed for some portion o*f the day, 
our research indicates that no more than 20 percent actually pro- 
vide a library program to the students. 

The impaet of this low priority is clear, as EPP's survey 
shows « ^member, survey respondents, 80 percent of Whom had full- 
time library Responsibilities, represent by and large the schools 

which have a library program and* teachers who were activated to 

* . 

respond* That makes the following findings especially disturbing,. 
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86 percent of the e lemen tar y school respondents 
provided class coverage for an average of 17 
classes par week* Oaring this time the library 
is not available for general use; « 



tn 42 percent* of the schools, the library is not 
available "for general use by students; . 



- In 52 percent jjf the schools $ no classes had used* , 7 
the library for .a gleaned assignment other than j.* 
those assigned for coverage* (There are schools 

in Which this is common practice J however*) * 

- In 22 percent lif the schools, no students use the 
^library other than those assigned for class coverage. 

- In 43 percent of the schools, library personnel- had 
not iMt formally, with* other JUachers. r 



Even iiv secondary schools* Where elass coverage is rarely provided 

and the library is available to students , the hours are often 

, * * < 

restrictive, conflicting withuo^ass schedules. Libraries that are 
open either before or after schooS^are rare. ' - y 

♦ Conclusion \ ■ 

~7~~*~ . • . • . • ; 

% Why are library services essential? First, it is necessary 
to return to our initial precise $ every child ^an iearn. However, 
the schools must provide^ motivation and the appropriate services. 



What motivates a child to learn how to read? There are some .young- 
sters who respond to task at hand. Eager to please and receive 
approval, they will master their exercises and priqprs . (however, 
it is so much easier Js6 ^each the rhiid who is motivated to a 

1 

specific task, who wants to read. Why would a child want to read? - 
To finish a wonderful story if to visit a new place, to satisfy a 
curiosity, to answer a ptizzle. The child who yearns to escape to 
a magical, scary,, unusual, funny, luxtkrious, romantic or mysterious 



place will learn how to read much sooner than the youngster left, 

^ ■ • 

to decipher f yet another mimeographed worksheet. * As adults , we 
place enormous emphasis oh reading and reading scores. ' However, 
in order for students to place the same priority on reading , there 
must be. a reason, a -motivation, an immediate reward. That reward 
is the joy^of reading, _ ' 

The school system can continue to spend millions of dollars 
annually for remediation. However, these programs will not succeed 

* until students want to read* and for that they must hav v e ready and 

} - . . , 

frequent access to books . 

ha one* example , York City public school students jjgw take 

** 

an annual test — TSie Degrees of Heading power* the goal is to , 
identify a student's ability i^vel and then select appropriate/ 
materials while monitoring student progress, the test results 



include listings of books which have already been * scored" to* 

V ■ \ ~ : - 

match test levels as well as the procedure so that teachers can 

score other books and materials. ' Without a school library program , 

there is no one to review the scores i/n relationship to available 

resources r no one familiar with - aill of the latest literature to 

suggest books, no one to review and score available materials, and 

probably few bobks *or materials at all* The entire process falls 

* L 

apart. > v • 

Library programs are the vehicle to motivate students to read 

on their own. Not only should there be books available, but there 

must be someone trained to help f^nd- the right book on the right 

subject and level, someone who *can select the best of the new 

s * 
.offerings, continually updating and expanding the selection. 
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Uie library prograa should also be an integral part of Subject 
area curricula. The ideal prograa would coordinate with a class- 
roon teacher's planning, identifying resource aaterlals that can. 

expand a lesson , spark a new one, and provf.de further reading for' 

* - • J* 

the student who is interested in delving- further. Obviously, as 

students advance, the library becomes the focus for learning and 

' ( ~ " > ■ > # .. - 

practicing research sJcills.. These again are best developed when 

classroom and library personnel have time ohd resources to work 

together, selecting appropriate materials and expanding the lesson 9 

v 

reach* 

t Today 1 s library ^ programs suffer from y a lack pf both personnel 

and materials, inhere is no one to plan and deliver programs and 

* ~ ' < . / ' 
only dwindling collections to oversee* % 

t * \ ' • * * 

Imagine entering a library today that Whs" stocked in 1975. 
There would probably be literature that contained sex stereotyping 

and little to promote non traditional roles for girls and young * 

* ■* 

women • There fcould be little available in the much needed and now 
* ,7 

expanding area of nigh interest-low academic level materials ; for 

* J » " 

the older student with limited basic skills. ^Maps f globes , and J 
atlases would be missing 14 countries and misnaming another nine. 
This library would have no references at materials about a host *off 

events — the 1977 New York City blackout, the first test tube 

-■ * 
baby, the hostage crisis, D.Se Presidents named Carter and Reagan, 

• / ( . . , 

the Three Mile Island nuclear reactor accident, the space shuttle, 
the first WocCan astronaut, the 1930 and 1984 Olympics and countless 
scientific discoveries. There would be no handbooks on using a 
personal computer. Of course few of our libraries have been 

k 
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completely frozen tk ti»e f But none of then is up-to-^atat, none 
of them is complete , none' o£ th%m does justice to our 3t\yienfcs f , 

ReccnKftndations _ 

— r < ~; 

~ The Board of Estimate and City Council austgpegin tjie-voi 
jrebuild school, libraries f This mu5tt take pltfcfc in two phases, 

" ■': ■ " . • /■ ' 

1 . Material* 1 

, ^ , ; ( , s 

First, the city avist provide earaarked funds for library 
aatarials. The sta4* has now taken the first step, appropriating 
$2 per student for the next school year. The city should igatchw, 
this effort with- an additional $3 per student for a total OTPS '\ 

appropriation of $2,790/000.* 5h««« dollars must be earaarked for* 

■»"'.»• ■ - 

library materials. This will start us on the road to 'rebuilding * 
schofcl libraries on all levels , bringing spending in New York City 
to $5 per student « . $f!is is still only sli^tly more than haif of 



the $9 per student spent oh average by school districts nationally i 



2. Staff 1 . • # . • gf 

However , as this paper** explains, materials alone do not make 
a library program • Particularly, for elementary schools f trained 
staff i* essentials ^The Educational Priorities Panel reclame nds 
an additional appropriation of $T0,000 per district for the 32 

a * , ■ * 

i » 

community school districts. This allocation of $2*224*000 would 
be dispensed through Module 5B as categorical funding. 

The total request for library services is $5,014*000* 



* The city allocation is based pn the total number of students 
enrolled 
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All funds -for both staff and materials should be contingent on 



a maintenance o£ effort: by districts. Districts that have previously 

/ • * 

set ^ aside funds for literary services would not be genaiised for so 
doing by any |3justs«iit in the distribution of aid. However, con- 
sideri'ng the meager amounts available currently for library programs, 
all existing services mist be continued, the new aid must be'' 
supplemental and cannot supplant -previous allocations* Eventually, ' 
a fully funded library program, would require a formula tKat considers 
the numbetf of students, the number of school buildings, and various 

\'. ; - • • • ■ - - - ■ 

indices of need* This initial allocation does not equal the dollars 
necessary to fund a full library pro-am in every school. Therefore/, 
as a base funding, .it should be equal for every district. • 

4. Planning # / 

The funding (both PS "and OTPS) should also be contingent on 

the dev^dpment of a district-wide plan. Ho fui&s should be released 

f 

until the d^^rict has. focused internal "resources, identified needs, 
al 

district issues. The plans should be reviewed by a committee repre- 
senting the office"** of Student progress and the Oi vis ion of Curriculum 
and Instruction. - ?•* ' , , 

■ •>•- '•• rv- • . . 

Local plans are imperative to ' respond ■ to the great diversity * 

.,/••• 

among districts and .to unleash the creativity and commitment bf ' 

district professionals. For example,- districts with overcrowding 
* » 

problems must identify specific program -mod&ls to address the space 
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a^ cheated a plA^that will maximize* district strengths and address 



r 
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problem — perhaps mobile libraries or a" distribution of a rotating 
collection* among classrooms. Districts with language minority 




students must create programs that integrate with ESi and bilingual 



programming" and explore multilingual materials. Districts that 
have encouraged minimal library services will have expansion models, 
as opposed to those districts starting from ground zero. 



What can $70,000 purchase in a district for school libraries? 
One key suggestion for \part of^his allocation is to fund a full-time 
trained district supervisor /coordinator with the sole responsibility 
of coordinating and supervising library services. A coordinator's' 
first task would be to review library collections and select new 

* 

materials for purchase, other functions could include: regular 
review and updating of school library^ Collections ; training for 
regular teachers working in the library % developing and implementing „ 
systems for circulating materials' to students; developing library 
curricula to integrate with the subjects covered in each grade; 
meeting with classroom teachers to assist them in making the most 
of available library materials; coordinating programs with neighbor- 
hood branches of the public libraries. 

Other suggestions for using the funds include* providing part- 
time "librarians in several schools; freeing teachers for one period 
each day to attend to library services; developing in-Staff training 

^ ^em> 

for teachers on using library resources; implementing training 
sessions; develppirig parent workshops and parent training; providing 



t s 



per-ses»ion coverage in »iddle, schools to keep libraries open before 
and after school a producing curricula by subject, and grade area that 
use librarf^esourcesj developing spfccial remedial prdgrams based 
on recreational reading, etc. m • 

Libraries are houses of knowledge. We must unlock the school 
libraries, replenish the supplies, and encourage students* to enter 
and experience the joy of reading and learning* 
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